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programme, based upon a vigorous plan of national defence,
and considerable measures of social reform, which would
suffice to keep a National Government busy for many years*
Asquith, with his deep-seated Liberal convictions, and his
firm hold upon principle, could have but scanty sympathy
with such a plan; and it is likely enough that the two younger
politicians may have discussed the possibility of discarding
him, together with such members of the Old Guard of
Conservatism as might also prove recalcitrant.   But if
Asquith were to be left out, there would be no hope at all
of winning the support of a sufficient number of Liberals
unless Lloyd George could be brought in*   Next to Asquith,
he was, at that time, easily the most influential member of
the Party, both in the House of Commons and in the
country*   With Lloyd George, Churchill was on as friendly
terms as he was with F. E* Smith,   The two used to meet
regularly, several times a week, under the roof of their
common friend, Sir George Riddell, on the links at Walton
Heath, and in the summer holidays down at Criccieth*    On
every political question they had hitherto seen eye to eye;
and no other leading politician had given such valuable
help to the Chancellor on the public platform.   Knowing
his friend's innermost thoughts, Churchill did not despair
of persuading Kim to throw in his lot with the proposed
Coalition*
We have already had occasion to emphasise the fact that
Lloyd George was not a good Party man, in the sense of
being firmly wedded to a particular political philosophy.
He would gladly work with any Party which gave promise
of being the best instrument for the accomplishment of
the purpose which he happened to have in view at a given
moment. Apparently the thought that he was born a
Liberal, and must die a Liberal, had no attraction for him,
Consistency of that sort he has always despised* In this